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THE election is over. During the very exciting campaign 
just closed, each party claimed that, in the event of its 
success, there would be an immediate improvement in busi- 
ness, and that prosperity would forthwith beam upon the 
country. The country will unite in a desire to see the 
beaming proceeded with without delay, for the stagnation 
that has fallen upon trade and commerce during the past 
few months has been brought home personally to every 
business man. The insurance interest especially has been 
depressed, and can nowstand any amount of prosperity. 
There has seldom been a presidential campaign that so in- 
terested the masses of both low and high degree, or in 
which so many individuals have changed their allegiance 
from one party to theother. Intense personality has char- 
acterized the canvass, and now that it has ended, attention 
to business is once more in order. With the revival of 
industrial and commercial activity, the volume of insurance 
will necessarily increase, but whether it will yield a profit 
to the companies is a matter that rests solely with them 





THERE has been a vigorous war waged during the past 
few weeks against J. L. Brown, Auditor of the State of 
Iowa, he being a candidate for re-election. His opponents 
found considerable ammunition in his treatment of the in- 
surance interest, and the current number of The Argus 
devotes much space to exposing his methods. The facts 
are, substantially, that Auditor Brown has directed certain 
State companies to be examined; that he has employéd 
H. S. Vail to make the examinations; that Mr. Vail’s 
charges have been outrageous; that the Auditor has ap- 
proved them and the companies have been obliged to pay. 
That the bills rendered by Mr. Vail are exorbitant beyond 
precedent, is evident from the copies of them printed by 
our contemporary. He claims to have been forty-six days 
examining the Hawkeye Insurance Company and to have 
employed five assistants; he charged $25 a day for his own 
services, $10 a day for one assistant and $5 a day for the 
others ; the total amount of the bill was $2634. The State 
Insurance Company is charged for forty days’ services a 
total of $2764. The time consumed in these examinations 
is a good indication that Mr. Vail is not an expert in fire 
insurance, while the charges for services constitute an out- 
rage that the companies should not only protest against, 





but should contest in the courts. Mr. Vail may be an ex- 
ceedingly valuable man—he is a young one and has an 
abundance of time to demonstrate the fact if he is—but 
probably no one but himself and Auditor Brown would 
regard his services worth $25 a day, and probably the 
Auditor would not if he had the bill to pay himself. If the 
Auditor desires to cripple the insurance corporations of his 
own State, to embarrass them in business and depk 
their treasuries, he has employed the right man as exa 
iner to do it. 





IT is reported that the lumber and furniture dealer: ia 
St. Louis have finally determined to organize a mu 4! 
company for the purpose of insuring their own facto 
lumber yards, etc. This will be good news to the stock 
companies, who have in the past been called upon to pay 
for losses upon property of this class an amount consider- 
ably in excess of the premiums they received for insuring 
it. If the owners of all classes of extra hazardous prop- 
erty can be induced to organize mutual companies and 
carry their own insurance, it will bea great burden lifted 
from the shoulders of the stock companies. For instance, 
the proprietors of hotels should be encouraged to form a 
mutual company to insure hotel property. According to 
The Chronicle statistics, the loss by the burning of hotels 
in 1883 was nearly $4,000,000, or about four per cent of the 
total burning ; in June of the present year forty-six hotels 
were burned. Risks of this kind, and the lumber and fur- 
niture risks, are the ones that stock companies will be glad 
to see assumed by mutual companies. By the time, how- 
ever, their proprietors have been assessed a few times to 
pay losses, they will wake up toa realization of the fact 
that the rates charged by the stock companies are remark 
ably low considering the hazards. 





Two fires of considerable magnitude, involving serious 
losses to insurance companies, occurred last week in small 
places where there was no fire protection whatever provided 
by the authorities. It isa hard matter to get up any sym- 
pathy for propertyowners whose parsimony leads them to 
neglect the ordinary precautions necessary to be provided 
for the protection of their property. But what can be 
said for insurance companies that risk their capital by in- 
suring property in such places? The propertyowner may 
plead ignorance as to the hazards, thoughtlessness or even 
recklessness, but none of these pleas will save the under- 
writer who assumes for his company responsibility for un- 
protected risks. He knows the physical hazards, and 
knows, also, that there are moral hazards in addition of 
which the unprofessional observer has little suspicion. It 
is not surprising that fire losses are steadily on the increase 
when insurance companies, knowing the dangers, deliber- 
ately assume the risk of them. It is not to be wondered 
at that propertyowners are careless and reckless regarding 
fire protection when fire underwriters offer a premium for 
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them to become so. Why should they spend money to 
improve the risk when the companies are ready and anx- 
ious to assume it, however extreme it may be? At Holyoke, 
as we stated last week, the underwriters have decided to 
advance rates fifty per cent, because they deem the fire de- 
partment insufficient to protect the amount of property at 
risk ; yet we find them insuring rows of frame buildings in 
other localities where there are no means whatever provided 
for extinguishing fires. Consistency is declared to be a 
jewel, and as jewels are generally costly, that fact probably 
accounts for the scarcity of that particular style of jewel 
in the underwriting profession at the present time. We 
are glad to know that some of the most conservative un- 
derwriters, basing their action upon experience, prefer now 
to write large sums upon risks that are protected by an 
efficient fire department to small sums where the fire de- 
partment is insufficient or wholly lacking. When com. 
panies will unanimously refuse to insure property in places 
where there is no fire department, propertyowners will be 
induced to supply the deficiency, and insurance losses will 
be reduced correspondingly. 


s 





A WESTERN paper very sensibly remarks that it is strange 
that people generally cannot be made to understand that 
the cheapest and most reliable insurance is good fire pro- 
tection. The average citizen neglects proper fire protec- 
tion and relies upon his insurance. It would be better for 
him and for everybody if he would reverse the order. In 
this brief statement lies the secret of the immense fire 
losses in this country. It is so easy to obtain insurance 
that the propertyowner who does without it is “ penny 
wise and pound foolish.” Over-insurance on unprofitable 
property begets recklessness and carelessness that bring 
about the burning of the premises; it is, in fact, a sale of 
the property to the insurance companies, and involves a 
transaction that is an injury to the whole country. If 
every propertyowner had to stand a fair proportion of the 
loss himself—that is, if the companies were prohibited pay- 
ing more than three-fourths of a proved loss—there would 
be a sudden falling off inthe number of fires. But so long 
as the insurance companies will over-insure any sort of a 
risk, propertyowners will continue to be indifferent whether 
their buildings burn or not. When they want to sell out, 
the insurance companies are ready to buy, provided the 
property is first burned. 





THE Equitable and New York Life Insurance Companies, 
as is well known, have been doing a large and growing 
business in Europe. Their success has subjected them to 
much criticism, instigated by the home companies, but the 
Americans have shown as great capacity for fighting their 
battles on foreign soil as they have at home. Their manly 
and dignified treatment of their critics has won for them 
hosts of friends, and some champions among the editors of 
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newspapers, whose love of fair play is greater than their 
subserviency to “home institutions.” Among these is the 
editor of Truth, Labouchere, London, whose outspoken 
and independent sentiments have earned for him a world. 
wide reputation. Having said something favorable to 
these companies, a correspondent takes him to task in the 
interests of the English companies, and gets the worst of 
the controversy. In disposing of this critic, Truth says: 


As to the desirability of investing in an office which gains annually a 
large amount of well-selected lives, there can be no question, Most of 
our British offices, I fancy, do all the new insurances within their reach, 
But to transact annually a large volume of carefully selected business re. 
quires great expense, activity and skill, and I am afraid the average man. 
agement of our offices does not come up to the standard. It is certainly 
peculiar for their advocates to attempt to persuade the public that it js 
not desirable to invest in offices which offer the advantage of a favorable 
death rate ; but all the theoretical twaddle in the world will not avail 
against splendid practical results as shown by the American companies, 
Instead of trying to disparage their formidable adversaries, the British 
offices should try, by an active and progressive policy, by the acquisition 
of well-selected new business, by rigid medical examination, by the 
prompt payment of claims, and by the fullest publicity of accounts and 
assets, to secure the lasting favor of the public. 





THE losses by fire during the present year have been 
simply astounding, the record thus far not having been 
equaled since the great Chicago conflagration. The In- 
surance Chronicle, the recognized authority on this sub- 
ject, is responsible for the statement that, provided Novem. 
ber and December are as destructive as the other months 
have been, the losses for 1884 will exceed $128,000,000, a 
sum never reached in any year that did not witness a great 
conflagration, like that of Chicago or Boston. Such an 
enormous waste of property should attract the attention of 
our statesmen and political economists, and impel them to 
seek for the cause of this wanton waste, and to see ifa 
remedy cannot be applied. Firemen and underwriters 
know that carelessness and recklessness are the chief 
causes, but the public does not appreciate all the facts of 
the case. A year ago the National Association of Fire 
Engineers asked Congress to cause the statistics of fires to 
be gathered by some competent person, to be appointed for 
that purpose, in order that the facts might be presented to 
the people, under the belief that if the masses knew what 
they were suffering from this cause, a greater degree of 
care would be displayed in the protection of property. 
But Congress failed to take action in the matter and noth- 


ing has been done. This question of fire losses is rapidly 


becoming one of so much importance that it cannot long 
be ignored by our legislative bodies. If it was simply the 
destruction of so much property, it might be submitted to 
—the country, possibly, could afford to throw $100,000,- 
000 into the ocean every year if it chose to do so—but 
there are contingent losses that equal at least the direct 
losses, but the actual amount of which cannot be estimated. 
For instance, the loss of wages and the suffering entailed in 
consequence, by the thousands of working persons who are 
thrown out of employment in consequence of the destruc- 
tion of the mills, factories and workshops wherein they ordi- 
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garily find employment ; the cost of fire apparatus and the 
maintenance of fire departments; in short, there are in- 
numerable ways whereby the prosperity of the country is 
made to suffer in consequence of the fire losses. It isa 
low estimate to put the contingent losses at a sum equal 
to the actual losses, but on this basis, according to the 
estimate above made, it will amount to $260,000,000 this 

. According to the statements of statisticians, the 
net earnings of the entire people of this country run from 
$400,000,000 to $600,000,000 a year—that is to say, we are 
reported to be adding to the wealth of the nation at that 
rate, and it may be stated as being the profit on the labor 
of the whole people. According to this estimate, we are 
throwing into the ash heap every year from one-quarter to 
one-sixth of our profits, and squandering in contingent 
losses as much more. It will eventually be found neces- 
sary to adopt stringent State or national laws with a view 
to preventing this enormous waste. The building laws 
must be made more stringent, so as to prevent the erec- 
tion of the highly inflammable “ cheap and nasty ” build- 
ings that now furnish so much food for flames, and legal 
restraints will have to be thrown around the storing of 
combustible materials in populous districts; some incen- 
tive must also be given to propertyowners to induce them 
to provide proper safeguards against fire. Under our pres- 
ent system of fire insurance they have no such incentive, for 
the companies will insure almost anything to its full value or 
more, for a very low rate of premium. The owner is thus 
made indifferent whether his property burns or not; if it is 
unprofitable, he is often more than willing to sell it to the 
insurance companies, and if he does not willfully set fire to 
it, he becomes so careless regarding it that he might as 
well apply the torch. Insurance companies should be pro- 
hibited by law from paying more than three-fourths of a 
proved loss, thus compelling the owner to be responsible 
for at least one-quarter of the damage resulting from a fire 
in his premises. This would have a tendency to make him 
careful, to adopt means of fire prevention and protection, 
and to see that his tenants were equally careful. Shift 
the burden of responsibility from the insurance companies 
tothe propertyowner and there will be fewer fires. It is 
time the subject was receiving the attention of our law- 
makers. They will have to consider it sooner or later, and 
the sooner they do it the better will it be for the country. 








THE QUESTION OF HIGH COMMISSIONS. 


[ is a remark frequently heard from’ manufacturers 

during dull seasons, when the business of the country 
isin a depressed condition and there is but a limited de- 
mand for their products, that they keep their factories run- 
ning without profit to themselves, but simply to keep their 
employees engaged and provide them the means of earn- 
ing a living. To dismiss these skilled workmen would be 
to scatter them beyond the possibility of recall, and the 
manufacturers would find themselves crippled for the want 
of trained labor when business improves and the demand 





for their products warranted them in runningtheir factories 
on full time again. When business gets into this condition, 
the workmen are among the first to realize the situation, 
and show a willingness to meet their employers on a rea- 
sonable basis for the maintainance of their common inter- 
ests, and either accept lower wages temporarily or consent 
to a restriction of their term of employment, sacrificing 
one or two days’ labor a week, in order to reduce ex- 
penses and keep the working forces and the capital re- 
quired for the prosecution of the business together. The 

do not expect the employers to make all the sacrific: 

demanded by the depressed condition of the business i 


terests of the country, nor do they embrace that occasion - 


for demanding higher wages. 

The fire insurance companies have been, for severa! 
years, substantially in the condition of those manufacturers 
who keep their factories running for the benefit of their 
employees. They have made little profit during these 
years—on the contrary, many of them have carried the 
balance to the wrong side of the ledger—and the men who 
have furnished the capital have often seen the banking 
feature of the business drawn upon to supply the means 
wherewith to pay the employees. In other words, the 
interest earnings of invested capital have been called upon 
to meet expenses, the current transactions of fire under- 
writing failing to contribute the required means. It is 
certainly not a satisfactory condition of things when a 
business fails to meet the necessary expenses of conduct- 
ing it, and the capitalists interested in it may well feel dis- 
couraged. But what shall they say when, under such circum. 
stances, the men whom they have provided with employ- 
ment, instead of aiding them to tide over a season of de- 
pression, take advantage of their embarrassment to demat.d 
increased compensation? This is precisely what is being 
done in the fire insurance business now. Recently we 
presented in an editorial article some statistics showing 
that the rate of commission paid to the employees of the 
companies—the agents and the brokers—had been steadily 
increasing from year to year; almost simultaneously C. C, 
Hine showed the same thing, among others, in the series 
of diagrams he presented to the annual convention of the 
Northwestern Association of Fire Underwriters. These ex- 
hibits set forth in figures which cannot be impeached, that 
while the companies have been struggling against adverse 
condition of business, bad practices among themselves and 
adecreasing scale of rates, they have been forced to pay to 
their employees a steadily increasing rate of commission ; 
and that, while some of the companies have been lositig 
money, and others have barely pulled through without 
actual loss, the agents and brokers have been receiving in- 
creased compensation. The increased cost of conducting 
the business of fire underwriting has been one of 
the leading causes that has driven some 400 compa- 
nies out of the field during the past few years, 
thereby depriving the public of the benefits to be de- 
rived from the use of the capital they had invested in 
it. Instead of co-operating with company managers to 
make the business pay its way and so keep the organiza- 
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tions and the~forces employed together, the employees 
have, by their exactions, taken a course that is calculated 
to kill the geese that lay the golden eggs, and that has in 
fact compelled many of them to succumb. 

The brokerage system, that has fastened itself upon fire 
underwriting, like a barnacle, is responsible for this con- 
stantly increasing factor of expense in the conduct of the 
business. Brokers are by no means necessary to the success- 
ful practice of fire underwriting ; if there was not one in the 
land, there would be fully as much insurance written quite as 
satisfactorily to the public, and with profit to the compa- 
nies. They are simply middlemen, who come between the 
buyer and seller of insurance, and make the latter pay 
roundly for services rendered in behalf of the former. 
While paid by insurance companies, they are inimical to 
their interests, and have done more to injure them than 
any other one cause by the introduction of unbusinesslike 
practices. It is they who have introduced most of the 
bad forms in the insurance contract, securing special privi- 
leges and exemptions for their clients, and it is they who 
wage a persistent warfare to secure reductions in rates. 
They control large lines of insurance, and, by peddling it 
about among the companies, and inducing one to bid 
against another for it, they succeed in obtaining low rates 
and special privileges for their patrons, and the highest 
possible commission for themselves. Their constant strug- 
gle is to break down the rules and regulations of com- 
panies, to circumvent their managers, and to get the best 
end of every contract for their clients. For doing this the 
companies are, under existing conditions, forced to pay 
them excessive compensation. In the large cities, where 
the abuses of the brokerage system are most pronounced, 
there are no fixed rates of commissions to be paid to brok- 
ers. In this city the Tariff Association has attempted to 
fix the rate on classified risks, but, in consequence of mak- 
ing some exceptions to the operation of the rule, has left 
the door open for the entrance of all sorts of evasions. 
That this is taken advantage of was recently shown by the 
complaint made to the association that certain companies 
were paying excessive commissions to brokers on rated 
risks. While the rule fixes the commission at fifteen per 
cent, it is known that companies have been paying as high 
as thirty and thirty-five per cent on the class of business 
whereon the limit of fifteen per cent is placed. On unrated 
risks the brokers get all they possibly can, sometimes as 
high as forty per cent. The excessive competition be- 
tween companies to obtain business furnishes the brokers 
their opportunity to extort from them high rates of com- 
pensation; competition between themselves frequently 
induces them to divide theit commissions with the insured, 
thus virtually reducing rates and demoralizing the busi- 
ness. Agents of companies were formerly satisfied with 
ten or fifteen per cent commission, but now they are 
allowed a large degree of latitude in this matter, for they 
have to buy much of their business from the brokers. The 
whole brokerage system is unnecessary, costly and embar- 
rassing ; if the companies could screw their courage up to 
dispensing with brokers entirely, the public would be better 
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served at less cost, and fire underwriting might speedily 
become a fairly remunerative business. 

For some years past we have heard in the offices of the 
fire companies the voice of lamentation over the increas. 
ing cost of transacting business, and also in regard to the 
increasing fire losses. Premiums are insufficient to meet 
these demands, and the interest earnings of assets are 
drawn upon to make good the deficiency. It is certainly 
a discouraging business that cannot pay its own way. When 
the company managers are casting about for the means of 
reducing their expenses, they would find it to their advan- 
tage to lop off, root and branch, this brokerage excrescence 
that is sapping their very life. Underwriters need not 
be very old to remember when the entire cost of conduct. 
ing the business, outside of fire losses, consumed a smaller 
percentage of premiums than commissions alone now do, 
It is useless for company managers to attempt to save ex. 
penses by retrenching at the spiggot when the broker 
bung is wide open and an increasing flow of income pass. 
ing through it. It is not probable or possible that the 
brokers should be obliterated summarily and at once; but 
when managers whine and complain about the cost of 
doing business, it would be well for them to remember 
that their chief outlay is to support a wholly unnecessary 
and hostile system that is sucking their life blood, and that 
has been built up and is fostered and nourished by them. 
Cut off the commissions to brokers and profit will result. 
If this cannot be done at one vigorous blow, then the evil 
should be restrained within reasonable limitations. At 
present it is so powerful that it threatens to destroy all 
the protective organizations of underwriters and to usurp 
the functions of the managers themselves. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





THE fate of Elijah Alliger, who was sent to the Kings county peni- 
tentiary for five years on a plea of guilty of altering an United States 
bond, is a sad one and should be a warning to all young men who are 
disposed to spend more than they earn. Ten years ago Alliger was in 
the enjoyment of an income of $50,000 per year from a profitable fire in- 
surance business ; but rum and extravagance broke him down, and to- 
day he is a convicted felon. We can only extend our sympathy for his 
stricken family and relations. The fall is indeed a startling one. 

% * * ° x 


WE are informed that several of our larger city companies have 
lately been pressed to establish agencies in London, and that two or 
three parties in that great city are urging their ability to make untold 
fortunes for American companies by reinsurance treaties with English 
companies. Yet, in spite of most eloquent pleadings, the poor, blind 
Americans cannot or will not see it. 

+ + * 


IT has been a question in more than one office during the past two 
weeks whether it was not a duty to put a stop to the wholesale partici- 
pation in political parades by the employees. There is no room to 
doubt that the excitement which drew hundreds of Democratic clerks 
trom their desks one day and hundreds of Republicans the next day, 
and which led to discussions, betting and other forms of neglect of 
business, was demoralizing, and there is only one sentiment now, viz., 
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rejoicing that it is allover. The evil grew from asmall beginning, and 
nobody ever suspected that the insurance men of the two parties would 
ever be able to rally from 1200 to 1500 on each side to join in a polit- 
ical parade. While it is neither right or expedient to repress political 
sentiments, it isexpedient to suppress demonstrations of it during busi- 
ness hours, when carried on at the expense of business. 

* * ¥ x 

Now that the election is over, how would it work for a few insurance 
men to devise some law which will relieve the dry-goods merchants 
and others who are unable to expect all needed insurance at home, 
from the penalties of the recent prohibitory law. There ought to be 
sufficient wisdom to frame a bill which will not subject the home offices 
to any unfair competition, and at the same time satisfy the merchants. 
While fer se all unauthorized insurance is an evil which ought to be 
suppressed, the situation in this city is anomolus; and it is in reality 
to the interest of the legitimate companies that the responsible outside 
companies be allowed to participate in the surplus lines required to 
protect the large stocks in the metropolis. 

“ % x % 

THE National of Ireland, having entered the United States by the 
back or Pacific Coast door, may now be fairly expected to try its luck 
in New York, provided the amount needed for the deposit can be easily 
spared from the Dublin treasury. 

* * * * 

NUMEROUS fire insurance officials, agents, brokers and subordinates 
have been favored during the week with a cheeky circular from a New 
England assegsgnent accident company, soliciting business. This con- 
cern, which modestly claims a balance of cash on hand of less than 
$800, proposes to send an accident policy for $5000, with $25 weekly 
indemnity for partial disability, for the sum of,$1. It is done by naming 
$4 as the entrance fee and deducting $3 for commissions. Of course, the 
little joker is the subsequent assessment. It is a tempting bait, but we 
doubt if any sensible fire underwriters have been taken in by such 
transparent dodges to obtain business. 

* * * 


A LIFE insurance co-operative had the audacity to send a delegation 
into one of the recent political processions with banners representing 
the tricks of the trade. One of them bore the words, ‘ Assessment 
Men in Line.” If this thing continues, we shall see political banners in- 
scribed, ‘‘ Down with the Tontine Plan,” or, “ Up with the Ten-Year 
Endowment System,” or, “ Friends of Non-Forfeiture Fall In,” or some- 
thing similar. But the co-operative dupes simply disgusted men whom 
they thought to please. 


* * * * 


NEARLY all the policies issued in this city bear the words, in addi- 
tion to the written forms and privileges, “‘ Notice of other insurance 
waived till required,” or words of similar import. An officer of an 
agency company represented here lately requested his agent to obtain 
a list of the insurance on a large risk covered in part by its policy, but 
gave no reason for the request, other than curiosity to see it. The 
agent could not comply with the request, and was somewhat astonished 
when informed by the president of his company that he elaimed that 
the contract permitted him to call for such a list at any time, and if 
the company were not satisfied with its coinsurers it could withdraw 
from the risk. In practice no pretense is made of demanding a sight 
of the other insurance in this city. 

* * % * 


THE Cincinnati president who complains of the methods of New 
York adjusters in sending goods to auction failed to state any point 
which would tend to show that such sales are not to the interest of the 
companies. But we were shown in a local office last week a proof of 
Mss. which appears to give some color to the Cincinnatian’s protest. 
It was a case where the stock involved was worth $169,928.59. It was 
taken by the companies at these figures. The expenses of adjustment 





comprised the following amounts: J. Cohen & Sons, salvors, fourteen 
per cent of the sales, amounting to $7701 (this included labor, rent, ad- 
vertising, auction fees, etc.); appraisals, $200 ; clerk hire, $25; adjusters’ 
fees and expenses, $758.36. We presume the adjusters who were ap- 
pointed by the committee named by the underwriters fairly earned their 
money, but as there were three of them, in addition to three committee 
men, the expense is open to friendly criticism. Possibly some of the 
outside companies who are interested in the loss may want to know by 
what right the adjusters deduct their pay from the proceeds of sales 
without consultation. Such a practice is in accordance with usage 
however. 
* * * * 


THE only consolation for the evident and admitted dullness of th 
fire insurance business in this city is the exemption from serious losse: 
which marks the experience of the companies. If losses were numer 
ous, the reduced business might be alarming, but the increased rate: 
and reduced commissions operate as a salve for the wounds caused by 
lost risks. In certain lines of risks, notably storage stores and grair 
risks, the companies are far behind last year, but on the general busi- 
ness the increased rates have kept the volume of business well up to 
the receipts of the year preceding. It is plain, however, that thé de- 
crease of the total insurance is unevenly distributed, and the companies 
which, by superior energy, or otherwise, sold their risks, are inflicting 
lost income upon their neighbors. This is one of the experiences 
which cannot be averted—it is in one sense the survival of the fittest. 


* * * * 


THERE has been an avalanche of offers from vavious parts of the 
West of flouring mill risks through companies and brokers in this city. 
They have come from Minnneapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati 
and smaller places by the score. We are informed that there are no 
takers for such risks in this city among the non-agency companies, and 
among the agency companies an unwillingness to interfere with the 
agents. There used to be a considerable line done here on the famous 
Haxall Crenshaw water-power mills in Richmond, Vt., but even that 
is cut off now. 

% * % * 


THE insurance men who marched inside the electric light lines of 
the Edison light division of the Blaine procession last week showed a 
certain contempt for the dangers of electric light connection somewhat 
inconsistent with their professions. Probably they all held accident 
policies, as well as electric light wires. 





INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 





A new French life insurance journal is to be called Demain (to-morrow). 


Tue little Canton of Fribourg, Switzerland, has its own new law now 
for insurance companies. 

THERE is acompany in Russia that insures against horse thieving. The 
company has its seat at Riga. 

L’AssuREUR PARISIEN takes up the cudgels to some effect in behalf of 
the New York Life Insurance Company. 

At Haspe (Germany) a fire took place spontaneously among some 
samples of wool exposed in a show-window. 

Tue Berlin Fire Department consists of 786 men, but has only five steam 
fire engines. The system seems very complicated to Americans. 

A FINE example of negligence took place at the late fire in the 
Christianburg Castle, in Copenhagen. The smoke from one of the win- 
dows was so slight at first that the firemen delayed coming, thinking the 
inmates would put it out. Then the hose did not fit to the few hydrants, 
and some of the former burst. Millions of treasure and the costly paint- 
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ings and works of art were in the building. The Thorwaldsen Museum 
was isolated by blowing up intervening buildings. A few lives were lost 
and many unique works destroyed, 


NINE persons were lately sentenced in the Paris police courts to various 
terms of imprisonment for “irregularities” connected with the Zodiaque 
Insurance Company. Legrain, the organizer of the fraud, was sentenced 
to five years’ imprisonment and 11,000 francs fine. 


A popuLAR German illustrated paper lately published a novel in which 
the hero insures his life and then deliberately commits suicide. Wall- 
_ mann’s Zeitung believes that such a way of regarding not only life but 
fire insurance is very general among the public. This is bad morals. 


Tue Assurances National, a Toulouse company, has established an 
agency in London. L’Argus thinks it will have to return like a wounded 
pigeon. Perhaps the old pun as to the name of its natal place may have 
to be applied as characteristic of its management. 


Tue French insurance papers are angry that M. Homans, manager o 
the New York Life in Europe, has been nominated Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor. ‘‘ None of the present managers of French insurance compa- 
nies has been awarded such a decoration,” says L’Argus. La Semaine 
also complains. 

FRENCH people, to judge from the 29,762 policies of the Generale Com- 
pany, insure generally between thirty-seven and fifty years of age, at least 
13,000 of the policies for life belongs to people between these ages, the 
largest number being at forty-two years. With mixed insurance the fig- 
ures are, for evident reasons, different. 


TueE French millers propose to found a special insurance company. 
The Paris printers are taking alike step. This is owing to the rise in 
the premium rate lately adopted by the French insurance companies, That 
on printing material is from one and one-half to two per cent. The 
Italian millers are threatening also, as the Italian companies have in- 
creased the rates 100 per cent, and even more. 


Tue Moniteur des Assurances has an interesting article on ‘‘ Accidents 
in Europe.” Switzerland has more accidents (mortal) from falling from 
heights than any other country, 521 cases, and also the deaths from fire- 
arms are greater. Deaths from vehicles, other than railway cars, show 
1460 cases in England, 1124 in France; only 172 in Italy. The average 
annual number in England is 15,536; in Italy, only 4118. 


Dr. Eisner of The Deutsche Vers. Zeitung, although not an M. D., 
gives his long personal experience of rheumatism and the skin disease 
known as psoriasis. He comes to the conclusion that the latter disease is 
aimost harmless and is a derivation from rheumatic disease. He tried 
all the arsenical preparations, sulphur baths, etc., and found no relief ex- 
cept in warm baths, in which mother lye from Kreuznuch had been put. 


SomE important tariff matters were considered at the meeting of the 
International Transportation Insurance Union, held in Cassel, Germany. 
The insufficient rates calling for revision include those on goods per 
steamer from New York; cereals from Russian Baltic to German Baltic 
ports ; to the coast of England ; to German, Dutch and Belgian North Sea 
harbors; cotton by river and rail in America; petroleum from North 
America. 

THE principal concessions that are at present asked from the German 
life insurance companies are: Indisputable policies ‘‘as given by some 
American companies.” Then the clause against non-payment in case of 
suicide is another objectionable point. The discontented also want to 
have omitted the clause against payment when the premium has not been 
paid in due time. Most of the companies now give a certain time for 
payment, when notice is given of inability; some even accord three 
months. 

WALLMANN’s Versich, Zeitung has an article on foreign life insurance 
companies in Germany. These are principally English, French, Dutch 
and American. The English were at one time quite ‘‘at home” in 
Germany. Public favor, however, has been withdrawn from them more 
and more since the Albert affair, and with the exception of the Gresham 
they are merely dragging along. The North British and Mercantile and 
the Royal and Northern have withdrawn. Mostly all of them are repre- 
sented in Hamburg only. The Germans profess to be no longer afraid of 
the English companies. Of the Dutch companies the Kosimus is work- 
ing in a modest, quiet way. Very little is said of the French. The Caisse 





Paternelle is giving up its business. The most popular i : 

the Caisse des Familles. Then come the pave me phot. oe . 
noise. The Equitable of New York has begun suits against the ia 

of a paper, and against, it is said, three directors of life insurance com 7 
nies. In Austria some of the small papers are calling for pte 
protection against the New York, etc. 


Some reforms are required in the Swiss law relating to insurance com- 
panies ; one provision is, ‘‘ When the insurance sum does not attain the 
full interest of the insured, it is presumed that the insurer in case of onl 
a partial loss will have to pay to the full amount of the insurance vai? 
The Swiss companies are very much exercised about the law, as it sanet 
lead to higher premiums. The following is an example: Ten bales of 
wool of the value of 10,000 marks are insured for 5000 marks ; five of the 
bales are destroyed by fire. As only one-half were destroyed, the insurer 
according to the old custom, has only to pay one-half, viz., 2500 marks, i 
he insured neither the five burned nor the five saved ones entirely, but the 
whole ten bales for one-half, and it is only fair that the insured should 
himself bear the remaining loss of 2500 marks. It is argued on the other 
hand that only one-half the goods are usually destroyed, and this half is 
what is insured. 


THE Roumanian firemen must really be considered a *‘rum” lot, A 
number of buildings were lately burned in Galatz, The following isa 
literal translation from a native paper: ‘‘We must once more speak a 
serious word to the firemen commanders with regard to the manner in 
which firemen do their duty. The men seem to consider every fire as a 
kind of comedy, as an Eris flame that a good Providence has lighted for 
joy and pleasure. They appear on the scene, unyoke the engine, but in- 
stead of working themselves, they have nothing better to do than to 
set up a hunt for big and little, so as to yoke as many as possible to the 
engines. I counted to-day no fewer than twelve firemen and a number of 
infantry soldiers—all stout, strong fellows—who did nothing during the 
whole fire but hunt after young fellows to fetch water. Fires are ex- 
tinguished (?) in this way throughout the whole country; and even in the - 
capital, under the eyes of the highest officials, do the firemen proceed as 
in the country districts.” 








NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Big Fees for Receivers. 


THE failure of ‘the Columbian Marine Insurance Company was an event 
that occurred so long ago that it has almost passed from the memory of 
underwriters. But it has been in the hands of receivers since 1866, and 
its affairs are not yet closed up. The Tribune of Sunday last gave the 
following particulars regarding the action of courts and receivers in set- 
tling up the affairs of the defunct concern: 

The affairs of the Columbian Marine Insurance Company, which have 
been in litigation for eight years, are at last nearly unraveled, and al- 
though no final decision has yet been reached, the creditors are beginning 
to hope that their rights, which have so long been disregarded, will at 
last be recognized and their wrongs redressed. The history of the com- 
pany shows that few worse frauds have ever been practiced under the 
protection of courts of law than those of which its creditors have been 
the victims, The company failed eighteen years ago, and the number of 
legal battles which have been fought over its lifeless body would fill 
volumes of reports. Its difficulties began at a time when the greatest 
recklessness characterized insurance transactions, and its failure occurred 
when ring judges gave legal support to robberies on the most stupendous 
scale. 

The company was incorporated in 1857 with a capital of $500,000, which 
was afterword doubled and increased, until in 1865 the capital, as officially 
stated, was $3,500,000, When the last increase of stock was made, 
rumors were already afloat in Wall street, and among insurance men, that 
the affairs of the company were in a critical state, and that the capital had 
been increased to cover liabilities. To restore confidence a statement of 
the assets was published, which was sworn to by several prominent busi- 
ness men. Among the assets was mentioned a large amount of cash in 
bank. Subsequent examination showed that this cash consisted in great 
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part of a check for about $400,000, which had been borrowed from one of 
the trustees, and was returnable the day after the publication of the state- 
ment. It was also discovered that in the last increase of stock, the law 
as to stock subscriptions was not complied with. This state of affairs 
caused the question to be raised whether the stockholders were in the 
eye of the law stockholders in a corporation or members of a partnership. 
If they were stockholders, they were liable for the debts of the corporation 
only to the amount of the stock held by each. If,on the other hand, 
they were partners, the debts of the company could be enforced against 
each of them to the amount of his whole fortune. After the failure of the 
company, some of the creditors brought’actions against various stockhold- 
ers on the ground that they were legally partners and therefore personally 
jable for all the debts of the partnership. These cases, after being carried 
through all the courts, were at last decided by the Court of Appeals in 
favor of the stockholders. 


How THE CoMPANY WAS WRECKED. 


All the business of the company was carried on in a most reckless way. 
The same vessel was insured at three different rates in three different 
ports. No risks were considered too hazardous, As a natural result, in 
January, 1866, the company formally failed. It was then found that for a 
year it had been really insolvent, and it became necessary to sue the 
stockholders for the amount of the dividends which had been paid during 
the period of actual insolvency. Judge Barnard was then upon the bench 
of the Supreme Court, and his orders were the instruments used in the 
frauds practiced upon the creditors. Joseph Morrison and Benaijah Lef- 
fingwell were appointed by Judge Sutherland as the first receivers. Lef- 
fingwell was a man of unimpeachable honesty, but the appointment of 
Morrison was considered by many most iniquitous. He had been the 
general agent of the company outside of this city, and it was thought that 
he was one of those whose transactions had ruined the company, and 
consequently a most improper person to be intrusted with the settlement 
of its affairs. He did not, however, remain long in office. His associate, 
Leffingwell, forced him to resign by threatening that otherwise he would 
himself resign and give to the court his reasons for so doing. In Morri- 
son’s place Judge Barnard appointed George A. Osgood, and Leffingwell 
dying soon after, his place was filled by Cyrus Curtiss. 

The two receivers engaged A. F. Higgins as average adjuster, and 
harged him with the unraveling of the defunct company’s accounts, 
Curtiss wished that the funds should be intrusted to Higgins’s manage- 
ment, but Osgood refused to allow this. Osgood was a personal friend 
of Barnard, and he actually obtained an order from Barnard authorizing 
him to place certain sums which Curtiss had deposited in one of the trust 
companies with his own firm of Osgood & Fowler. Curtiss, however, re- 
fused to obey the order and it was withdrawn. 

Mr. Higgins had an ingenious scheme for turning the assets to the best 
account. A large part of these assets consisted of protested notes, which 
could not be collected by the receivers without considerable expense, but 
many of which were really good for nearly their face value. Mr. Higgins 
proposed to sell these notes at auction among the creditors, to be bid for 
in claims against the company. In this way a number of otherwise una- 
vailable assets might have been utilized in reducing the liabilities. The 
proposition was, however, so strenuously opposed by Dudley Field, who 
had been employed as counsel by the receivers and whose fees afterward 
amounted to $96,546, that it was abandoned. 


Tue SPOILS OF THE RECEIVERS AND LAWYERS. 


The receivers then proceeded to settle the affairs of the company after 
theirown manner. The net indebtedness amounted to about $2,750,000, 
and about $650,000 in cash came into their hands. Of this sum $115,000 
were expended in the settlement of back taxes, in pursuance of a decision 
of the Court of Appeals ; $135,000 were devoted to the payment of a divi- 
dend of five per cent upon the claims of creditors, which is all that they 
have ever received from the concern; and the balance, $400,000, was 
eaten up by the commissions of receivers and the fees of their counsel 
and clerks, Each dollar that the creditors received was collected at a cost 
of three dollars. 

In 1868 ex-Judge J. S. Bosworth was appointed referee to examine their 
accounts, Upon this report Judge Barnard passed the accounts and 
issued an order allowing the receivers a commission of one and one-quarter 
per cent each on all collections, disbursements and settlements. This 
order was the chief instrument used by the receivers in swelling the 





amount of their commissions, The word ‘‘ settlements” gave them almost 
unbounded liberty in determining upon what transactions commissions 
should be charged, and their conduct showed that they fully appreciated 
the value of their privileges. For instance, Samuel Stevens & Co. held 
seven notes against the company, amounting to $28,464.50. The company; 
on the other hand, had recovered judgments against the firm for exactly 
the same amount. The two claims, therefore, offset each other, and no 
money was either paid or received by the receivers. In virtue, however, 
of the word “settlements” found in Barnard’s order, they aunts a 
commission of two and one-half per cent on $28,464.50 received, and 
same commission on the same sum paid out, thus drawing $1400 of 
company’s money for transactions which existed only on paper. By me 

of such peculiar methods, the receipts of the company on which the 
ceivers charged their commissions, from April 16, 1866, till March 
1874, were stated at $2,792,157.52, whereas the actual receipts were only 
$547,434.07. 

The total amount of commissions charged by the two receivers «as 
$175,000. They subsequently found, however, that, even on their 
methods of computing their commissions, they could not hold so la 
a sum, and returned $63,333. The other expenses of the receiver- 
ship were on an equally preposterous scale. The total amount paid for 
legal expenses and counsel fees was $194,634, of which Dudley Field re 
ceived $96,546. E. M. Curtiss, the son of Receiver Curtiss, was paid 
$17,550 counsel fees. J. A. Timpson, who was employed as cashier and 
from whom no bonds had been taken, got $3662 without warrant of law.. 

As the result of such mismanagement, during the year 1869 the receipts 
of the receivers were about $28,000, while the expenses, independent of the 
receivers’ fees, amounted te over $54,000. In 1873 the receipts were $1520 
and the expenses $13,600; in 1875 the receipts were $780 and the ex- 
penses $8000 ; in 1877 the receipts were $201 and thé expenses $446,000. 


STRUGGLE OF THE UNHAPPY CREDITORS. 


As might be supposed, this method of settling the affairs of the com- 
pany did not prove satisfactory to the creditors. After the declaration 
of adividend of five per cent, they waited patiently, hoping that an- 
other dividend would soon be paid. Nothing, however, was farther from 
the intentions of the receivers than to allow their booty to escape from 
their clutches, and the hopes of the creditors seemed doomed to disap- 
pointment. After bringing the company’s accounts into comparative 
order, Mr. Higgins had gone to Europe, where he remained for some 
time. On his return in 1871, he found what had occurred during his 
absence. He felt outraged that the creditors had been so swindled, 
and retained John McDonald to represent the interests of the creditors 
against the receivers. In 1876 the work of forcing the receivers to dis- 
gorge was fairly under way. Mr. McDonald’s former practice had given 
him large experience in similar cases, and all that has been accomplished 
is due to the determination and energy with which he has carried on the 
work. 

The first step was to formally demand the production of the receivers’ 
books. This they refused, but an order from Judge Donohue compelled 
them to place their books before the representatives of the creditors. The 
examination of the books occupied two years, for the receivers refused 
all information and explanation. The result of this examination was that 
Mr. McDonald claimed from the receivers $193,539 on account of exces- 
sive commissions and interest thereon till July 1, 1882, and $130,000 on 
account of the unwarranted charges. Each of the receivers had given 
bonds for $50,000, and their respective fortunes were quite sufficient to 
satisfy the claims of the creditors. An action for an accounting was 
brought before ex-Judge Peabody as referee. The taking of testimony 
extended over several years, and is still in progress. Curtiss died shortly 
after the beginning of the action, and J. J. Paulison, president of the Sun 
Mutual Insurance Company, was appointed to fill his place. In June, 
1882, Mr. Osgood and the executors of the Curtiss estate offered to com- 
promise the whole matter by the payment of $75,000. The creditors met 
and rejected the offer and the battle went on. 

In the course of the same year, Mr. Osgood died and Mr. Paulison be- 
came sole receiver. Mr. Osgood’s executors refused to come into the ac- 
tion for an accounting, and this gave rise to a new lawsuit to compel them 
to become parties, which was carried through all the courts until the 
Court of Appeals finally gave judgment against the executors. 

Although the testimony has not yet been closed before Judge Peabody, 
several recent decisions of the Court of Appeals in similar cases have 
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settled the most important law points in favor of the creditors. Judge 
Barnard’s famous order was illegal beyond a doubt, and the commissions 
drawn under it must be refunded in so far as they were charged upon set- 
tlements in which no money passed through the hands of the receivers. 
Another point that has been determined 1s that the receivers had no right 
to charge commissions upon the money which came into their hands from 
their predecessors in the receivership. Osgood and Curtiss had charged 
commissions on about $250,000 which had been collected by Morrison 
and Leffingwell. These commissions were certainly illegal. 





A Substitute for Matches. 


THE Grocers’ Advocate has an account of an ingenious contrivance to 
take the place of matches, and which it says is now used by the watch- 
men of Paris in all the magazines where expiosives and inflammable 
materials are kept. Take an oblong vial of the whitest and clearest glass, 
and put into it a piece of phosphorus about the size of a pea. Pour some 
olive oil, heated to the boiling point, upon the phosphorus, fill the vial 
about one-third full and then cork it tightly. To use the novel light remove 
the cork, allow the air to enter the vial and then recork it. This e mpty 
space in the vial will become luminous, and the light obtained is equal to 
that of alamp. When the light becomes dim its power can be increased 
by taking out the cork and allowing afresh supply of air to enter the vial. 
But we doubt whether this new mode of lighting would not be more haz- 
ardous than the use of matches, and_'the idea is not a new one by any 
means, 





The Subrogation Clause in Policies. 


THE relations of the insurance company, the owner of the insured prop- 
erty and the person who holdsa mortgage on such property is a source 
of much misunderstanding to those unacquainted with insurance methods 
and law. The equitable principle of subrogation under which the insur- 
ance company relies for protection in indemnifying mortgaged property 
has brought forth much comment at times from both insurer and insured, 
and opinions that are not justifiable oftentimes reach the public through 
the daily newspapers. A Chicago man is reported to have given the fol- 
lowing comments on the subrogation clause in fire policies, after looking 
up the subject to his satisfaction : 

During the last week I have had my attention directed to what is termed 
the ‘‘loss clause” in various insurance policies issued by numerous 
agents about town, and I find considerable difference of opinion existing 
among agents upon what to the average reader would appear to be a most 
singularly unjust provision. As is too frequently the case in such clauses, 
simple statements are rendered practically unintelligible to the majority 
of humanity by an altogether too liberal employment of words, and it is 
not wonderful that some of the agents who are almost daily obliged to 
use the clauses differ widely in their opinions of their construction. If I 
should insure a piece of property for $1000 and you held a mortgage on 
the property for that amount, and instead of giving me the amount of the 
policy, in case my building burns, the company should turn the sum over 
to you and then demand the mortgage from you for the purpose of still 
holding it against me, I think I would be justified in thinking that I had 
not only been badly misused but swindled. But, briefly stated, such is the 
provision or agreement which every man whose property is mortgaged 
makes when he accepts an insurance policy containing one of the clauses 
I speak of, according to the construction placed upon it by more than one 
good agent in this city. Luckily I have one of the ingeniously-worded 
affairs in my desk. It reads like this: ° 

‘*Loss, if any, payable to mortgagee or trustee, as hereinafter pro- 
vided: It being hereby understood and agreed, that this insurance, as to 
the interest of the mortgagee or trustee only therein, shall not be invali- 
dated by any act or neglect of the mortgagor or owner of the property in- 
sured, nor by the occupation of the premises for purposes more hazardous 
than are permitted by the terms of this policy. Provided, that in case the 
mortgagor or owner neglects or refuses to pay any premium due under this 
policy, then, on demand, the mortgagee or trustee shall pay the same. 
Provided, also, that the mortgagee or trustee shall notify this company of 
any change of ownership or increase of hazard which shall come to his or 
their knowledge, and shall have permission for such change of ownership 
or increase of hazard duly indorsed on this policy. And provided, further, 
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that every increase of hazard not permitted by the policy to the mort 

gagor or owner shall be paid for by the {mortgagee or trustee on sui. 
able demand, and after demand made by this company upon, and refusal 
by the mortgagor or owner to pay, according to the established schedule 
of rates. It is, however, understood that this company reserves the right to 
cancel this policy, as stipulated in the printed conditions in said policy ; 
and, also, to cancel this agreement on giving ten days’ notice of their 
intention to the trustee or mortgagee named therein ; and from and after 
the expiration of the said ten days this agreement shall be null and void, 
It is further agreed, that in case of any other insurance upon the property 
hereby insured, then this company shall not be liable under this Policy 
for a greater portion of any loss sustained than the sum hereby insured 
bears to the whole amount of insurance on said property, issued to or 
held by any party or parties having an insurable interest therein, It js 
also agreed, that whenever this company shall pay the mortgagee or trustee 
any sum for loss under this policy, and shall claim that as to the mort. 
gagor or owner no liability therefor existed, it shall at once and to the 
extent of such payment, be legally subrogated toall the rights of the party 
to whom such payments shall be made, under any and all securities held 
by such party for the payment of said debt. But such subrogation shall 
be in subordination to the claim of said party for the balance of the debt 
so secured, Or said company may, at its option, pay the said mortgagee 
or trustee the whole debt so secured, with all the interest which may have 
accrued thereon to the date of such payment, and shall thereupon receive 
from the party to whom such payment shall be made an assignment and 
transfer of said debt, with all securities held by said parties for the pay- 
ment thereof.” 

Now, I am not a lawyer, and I am afraid that if I were I might have no 
little trouble in construing that to the satisfaction of everybody. The 
language is uncertain, to say the least, and if it does not mean that ifa 
man’s house burns during the existence of the aforesaid mortgage that the 
insurance compary can take up the mortgage with the money that other. 
wise would belong to the insured, and can compel the holder of the mort- 
gage to assign to the insurance company, together with any securities of 
the same held as collateral to hold against the giver of the mortgage, then 
I confess that I do not know what it does mean, According to my recol- 
lection, the simple wording of the old-time loss clause, which I always 
supposed was sufficient for all requirements, was that 

‘* Whereas, The property described in this policy has been conveyed 
, in trust, to secure the payment of a certain indebtedness to the 
, or his or its assigns ; therefore, the loss, if any, under this policy 
is hereby made payable to said , as trustee, his successors or as- 
signs, as his or their interest as trustee may appear.” 

The popular construction of such a simply-worded agreement could not 
well be other than that in case, of fire the insured was willing that the 
money that might be due him from the company might be turned over to 
the mortgagee, and the claim against him thereby satisfied. A satisfaction 
of the mortgage in case of disaster was all that the loss clause was ever 
created for,'and I cannot see why it should now be called upon to perform 
any other service. 

One very well-known_agent told me that the only purpose of the latter 
wording of the clause was that of preventing fraud, as, for instance, in 
the case of willful destruction of property to secure insurance money and 
escape the liability set forth in the mortgage. I do not think he could have 
framed a flimsier excuse for the clause if he had tried from now until the 
crack of doom. As though the laws covering incendiarism were not suffi- 
ciently stringent already! And if proof of such guilt were not all that 
could possibly be desired in case a company resisted payment of sucha 
claim. 

It is argued by some agents that there is no danger [that any company 
will ever seek the satisfaction of a mortgage that may be assigned it bya 
mortgagee as provided by the clause, Then why in the name of all that is 
good do they go to the trouble and waste of printer’s ink necessary to 
prepare these clauses for insertion? If they are of no value and there is 
no intention of ever enforcing the agreement, then why is it not eliminated 
entirely from the clause? An agent who informed me that he was always 
averse to the long clause which I first read you, pointed out to me the way 
in which it would be possible for companies to enforce what he regarded 
as a terrible injustice. In some instances the companies that insured a 
man’s property held a mortgage upon the same. If, when that man’s 
building burned, the company chose to demand the mortgage from the 
trustee, if there was one besides itself, and afterwards attempted to collect 
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the amount from the mortgagor, it might be aided somewhat by the agree- 
ment, providing the matter never reached a court where justice is dis- 
pensed. He did not know that sucha procedure had ever been attempted 
by any company, and preferred to believe it had not. 

It may be that this world and ourselves might jog along as heretofore 
without a jolt from the clause of which I speak, but the agitation and the 
uncertainty that now exist among insurance agents and many real estate 
dealers just at present move me to Say that it might not be entirely out of 
place for people who have accepted policies from insurance companies 
containing this very peculiar clause to read it carefully, and at least have 
a quiet chat with the agent who issued it, on the subject of the probable 
intentions of the agreement. It certainly could do no harm, and might 
avoid difficulty. 

Here is the closing paragraphs of a loss clause that has been much used, 
and which lawyers may be interested in conning; I don’t believe any 
other set of men will presume to construe it satisfactorily to themselves 
or any one else. 

“Jt is also agreed that whenever the company shall pay the mortgagee 
or trustee any sum for loss under this policy, and shall claim that, as to 
the mortgagor or owner, no liability therefor existed, it shall at once be 
legally subrogated to all the rights of the mortgagee or trustee under all 
the securities held as collateral to the mortgage or trust debt to the extent 
of such payment, or, at its option, may pay to the mortgagee or trustee 
the whole principal due or to grow due on the mortgage or trust deed, 
with interest, and shall thereupon receive a full assignment and transfer 
of the mortgage or trust?deed and all other securities held as collateral to 
the mortgage or trust debt; but no such subrogation shall impair the 
right of the mortgagee or trustee to recover the full amount of his claim ; 
and payment made as aforesaid under a claim that no liability exists as to 


unfounded. 


subrogated. 


the mortgagor or owner shall in no way affect the rights of such mortgagor 
or owner as against the insurance company, in case such claim shall be 


‘“‘The foregoing provisions and agreements shall take precedence over 
any provision or condition conflicting therewith contained in safd policy.” 

It should be generally understood, though it seems not to be, that the - 
only object in the subrogation clause in the fire policies is to protect the 
mortgagee or mortgagees from loss. 
Book, treating on this subject, sets forth that in cases of loss to any 
property covered by insurance, upon which the insured may at the sz - 
time have or hold any interest, claim, mortgage or other securities as « 
lateral ; or where the insured, from the circumstances of the loss, may 
vested, at common law, with rights of recovery from other parties, t) 
the insurer is entitled to be subrogated to all such interest, claim, m« 
gage or other securities or rights of recovery of the insured, to an amo »t 
equal to that paid for loss under the contract of insurance; and the ‘#/ 
sured cannot by the execution of any release, after such subrogation, « is 
charge any of the liabilities thus subrogated which he holds, and cano 'y 
recover upon as the trustee of the insurers to the extent of the claim t 
“Tt is on this principle that the doctrine of abandonment in 


Griswold’s Underwriters’ Text 


marine insurance rests. The insured, on receiving the full value of the 
property destroyed, abandons to the underwriters all rights, interest, or 
claims which he may have in, to and arising from it, and whatever pro- 
ceeds from such claims is of the nature of salvage and belongs to the 
insurer.” That is to say, if the amount paid for loss under an insurance 
does not equal the amount of the claims or securities thus subrogated, 
the insurer, by paying the whole amount of such claims or securities, wil] 
be entitled to the whole of such claims or securities, and to all of the 








Life Insurance in France in 1883. 


rights insured therein and thereunder. 


Tue following table, translated from The Moniteur des Assurances, shows the business of the French life insurance companies in 1883: 












































Sum Insurep. PREMIUMS, 
NAME OF COMPANY. a Reserves. iit Brn mod 
n Force on or iste s,s 
In 1883. Dec. 3, 1683. Suousaec. For Annuities, 
‘ 
Francs. Francs. Francs. Francs. Francs. Francs. 

Assurances Generales 79,649,469 707,193,921 254,694,801 27,439,124 12,368,858 8,626,193 
Union... .ccccccecess 27,663,560 243,135,451 59,601,462 8,132,165 1,451,925 3,226,834 
WEMIONEIS.. cc cccccodccccceescescecccvccce 51,632,202 559,579,882 186,061,158 25,305,505 6,094,063 9,014,345 
PEE oc cvcccesccccccccccscseessecceveee 65,415,845 434,427,551 98,777,848 18,072,186 1,727,740 5,965,419 
Caisse Paternelle 17,423,659 77,799,015 15,972,881 3,276,431 219,778 929,861 
Credit Viager.....0..sccccoccocccess Pesnsccvceseevecoseoveses 8,962,230 coocesesne | svoeceeess | esssesesee | 'oveseveses oseeesee 
Caisse Generale des Familles.....-.....cccccccscesccccccccees 42,796,076 180,929,774 16,574,388 6,427,200 388,630 1,325,817 
I scvncoundeys$sencssssenssepeuveesssassecessounte soseee 14,035,246 91,046,608 16,470,029 3,298,618 183,376 1,073,290 
CD 5 ong 55 00060068008600660d0b000000000 R00ESTOS2ECCCRE SS 39,074,740 165,527,612 25,191,005 4,836,503 834,241 1,493,000 
POR soc vvccctesdveccncccesceseccccsesedesevesessceceoseses BGWO00D | «ss ccceseeess | coscsovcee | essccceses | cocscosesee | «+ Seeesvec 
kcvseensessbesesesesessenrveseesecsees eee re 17,206,716 68,840,579 9,905,366 2,641,413 134,394 779.537 
Righe...cccccccccscccccccccccccccccoccevcesscessccsssoccceees 17,096,796 55,691,218 5,244, 1,768,983 71,108 486,310 
cn ciccuseescceveussseoosenee $060 00900 00505008000808 16,017,966 57,890,357 5,626,810 2,063,989 318,421 505,786 
ED, ink cceocrcsevecessernsseset sess Coeeeesceesevnseee 6,023,613 28,222,863 2,428,923 1,003,451 22,429 300,914 
big hic0nw0 050509 60b08bb-56r eseven es eeeneenieeeeenneseees 24,423,269 75,360,668 5,389,532 2,731,300 III,500 615,008 
Temps Fae beh bua eUieehseseoe binnb Sees seedeeesieeeesenenten 10,400,000 37,311,503 2,280,864 vo 1. ee ee eee ee 
DOMMIOER. ov cccccccenccccccescscececvevescoccevcesocessenceees 21,168,901 59,022,301 3,508,279 2,460,639 130,737 416,648 
SER i ccnsccsse 20,222, 47,147,184 2,242,022 1,773,577 110,000 000 
PR cscs knot eskewise beeches sucesesecesnesteisonbenssssd  sensheases 3,324,279 iter |) ~~ séscsencnn’ T° +seenesuse ,000 
chwdb cedschoccseevecdetcesscoeetsesesiedeces 7,139,036 13,492,387 660, 539,558 81,627 75,000 
Providence 16, 369,808 34,858,946 2,004,116 1,118,641 115,412 253,476 
Metropole........cccccccerscccccccccceses cocsssscceseccccces 4,072,409 9,525,518 538,383 157,704 2,162 127,860 
Breeres Matlonal...c..ccccccceosoove Saebeeewies soneiotssiese 7,332,362 11,355,454 471,273 Sea Ff . cacsvasess 74,000 
TRE cacecccndsccceesecvccecceusecdveepeeessnecssweseooesces 5,572,350 7,461,708 333,216 271,729 134,456 20,240 
DBs bcbibndcasennesesh0enssevsesceensssenbdicssieses 518,998,857 2,969,145,379 714,168,660 114,876,476 24,501,463 35,697,538 




















Change of Partnership Renders the Policy Invalid. 
A FirM having its property insured admitted a new partner, who paid in 
his proportion of the capital. The property was burned, and the com- 
pany refused to pay the loss on the ground that under policy any ‘‘ sale 
or transfer of the property or any change in the title, except by succession 
by reason of the death of the assured, whether by legal or judicial pro- 
cess, or voluntary transfer or conveyance,” would avoid it. The court in 
this case, Drennen vs. London Assurance Association, brought in the 
United States Circuit-Court for the district of Minnesota, sustained the 





defense, and the jury found for the company. Judge Miller in the charge 
said: ‘The sale or transmutation of the various interests between the 
partners themselves, nobody else having the control, and leaving the 
possession where it was, does not invalidate the policy ; but the introduc- 
tion of a new partner, with an investiture of an interest in him which he 
did not have before, does avoid the policy. There are two things with 
regard to which the insurers are always cautious, tenacious and anxious ; 
one of them is the character of the man with whom they make the con- 
tract, and the other is the man who has possession of the property, 
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especially if it be movable property which is insured ; and it is easy to 
see why this is so. They may very well know that the man or men with 
whom they deal when the contract is made are cautious, prudent business 
men, honest and for a long time successful in business ; with those men 


they contract without hesitation. Now, it is against all principles of con- 


tracts to say that in dealing with one man or with two men that those two 
can, afterwards, acting without the consent of the other party, introduce 
another man into the contract who has all the rights and all the control 
which those two had before ; because that man may be a scoundrel, may 
be known to be a scoundrel by the insurer, and if that rule prevails the 
other parties have a right to introduce the veriest scum of the earth and 
men who have more than once been engaged in the destruction of prop- 
’ erty to get the insurance money.” 








MERE MENTION. 


—The Peoples Benefit Association of Portland has been ‘‘ pitched into” 
by the new Insurance Commissioner of Maine, 


—On the 30th ultime, R. Power Palmer, an insurance agent of Chicago, 
committed suicide while laboring under a fit of temporary insanity. 


—H. N. P. Hubbard, at Plymouth, Mass., has been appointed repre- 
sentative of the Commercial Union, the Germania Fire and the Queen 
Insurance Companies. 

—The New England department of the Lancashire Fire Insurance 
Company will be discontinued, and the agents in that field will report 
directly to the home office. 

—There is a company called the Real Estate Title Insurance and Trust 
Company located at New York, Chicago and Philadelphia, each recently 
organized and separate institutions. 


—The Howard Insurance Company of New York has, we understand, 
reinsured its smaller agencies in the West in the American of Phila- 
delphia, and will on January 1 next do away with its Western department. 


—Through the efforts of William Barnes, an insurance agent of Marl- 
boro, Mass., a volunteer hose company has been organized in an unpro- 
tected district of the place, and a light jumper has been placed in service. 


—The Enterprise Insurance Company of Pittsburgh decided to retire 
in 1880, and on October 29 last, the petition of the company for a disso- 
lution of its charter was granted in the Common Pleas Court at that city. 


—The town of Lake View, Cook county, IIl., is advertising for an 
engine for its water-works, capable of delivering not less than 5,000,000 
gallons of water per twenty-four hours, and to give a fire pressure of 120 
pounds, 

—John G. Miller, for many years past the secretary and general man- 
ager of the Burlington Insurance Company of Burlington, Iowa, has been 
elected president of the company, succeeding Walcott Seymour, who died 
recently. 

—S. G. Williams of Cincinnati, superintendent of the Cincinnati Insur- 
ance Adjustment Company, has for several weeks been lying quite sick 
at the residence of his father, F. S, Williams, in Minneapolis. He is now 
convalescing. 

—A second and final dividend of the assets of the Importers and 
Traders Insurance Company of New York, which reinsured in the Ameri- 
can of New York two years ago, will be paid at the office of Root & 
Strong, No. 110 Broadway, on November 22, 


—The following officers have been elected by the Michigan Association 
of Fire Underwriters : Frederick E. Burt, president ; Arthur Marks, vice- 
president ; C. L. Andrews, secretary, The executive committee consists 
of B. Vernor, John F. Murray and E, C. Preston. 


—On the Atlantic Coast and Pacific Coast there have been recent fore- 
bodings of a possible suspension of the tariff, caused by the breaking of 
faith among underwriters. In New York the difficulty has been happily 
passed over, but in California it is understood that certain prominent 





companies are openly cutting the recognized standard of rates, It is 
trusted that a satisfactory arrangement might be arrived at in order to 
avert demoralization on the Pacific Coast. 


—The report is current in Chicago that the Western department of the 
Rhode Island Underwriters Association will be discontinued on January 
I next, and the agencies in the smaller towns will be taken up, 
those in the larger cities will report direct to the home office. 


while 


—We regret to note that D. L. Pettegrew, the well-known agent at 
Worcester, injured his great toe a few days ago by allowing a notarial 
seal to drop thereon. Our sympathy is the greater, for we understand 
that he did not carry an accident policy. Insurance news is dull at this 
season, and this item should go the rounds of our exchanges. 


—A despatch from Dallas, Tex., dated October 28, says: “The town 
of McKinney, county seat of Collin county, was in the most intense ex. 
citement last evening, and a heavy patrol was kept up until daylight. The 
negroes had made up a plot to burn the town, having been incited to 
their villainy by a white man. The plot was exposed late yesterday even- 
ing by one of the negroes. Their white leader fled before he could be 
captured, and is still at large. The people are still on the lookout, and 
he will be hanged if caught.” 


—The Home Fire Insurance Company of Nebraska has been organized 
at Omaha, with a capital of $100,000 and the following board of directors: 
S. H. H. Clark, C. W. Hamilton, Fred. Krug, Charles J. Barber, J. L, 
Lovatt, J. T. Paulsen, Aaron Root, B. F. Madsen, G. A. Lindquest, A, 
Saunders, A. McGavock, A. J. Harmon, Samuel Rees, Ralph E. Gaylord, 
of Omaha; J. N. Early, Columbus; N. A. Persinger, Central City; J. 
C. Reynolds, Freemont ; O. M. Carter, Ashland; J. P. Latta, Tekamah, 
and Thomas Wilkinson, Blair. 


—Give The Chronicle credit for this: “‘ ‘ Pyromaniac’ is the new esthetic 
name given by a United States paper to house burners.—/nsurance Society, 
‘‘The symptoms of pyromania are generally an extreme rise in tempera- 
ture, refracted vision caused by a covetous contemplation of the amount 
of the policy, and an itching in the region of the pocket, which can only 
be allayed by an application of funds direct from the treasury of some in- 
surance company. It resembles hydrophobia, inasmuch as the patient has 
a remarkable antipathy to water,” 


—The Detroit papers announce that Frederick W. Duvernois, an insur- 
ance agent of that city, has disappeared mysteriously, with unsettled ac- 
counts aggregating about $4170 to insurance companies. The Rochester 
German Insurance Company of New York loses $1014 ; the Aurora of 
Cincinnati, over $700, and the others lose from $300 downward to $17.45 
by the London Assurance of London, England. The names of the other 
companies are: The Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston, Mass.; the 
American, Boston; the Westchester, New York; the Firemens, Dayton, 
O.; the Germania, Newark, N. J.; the North German, Hamburg, Ger- 
many. 

—According to the annual report of the Board of Fire Commissioners 
of Detroit, there is now in service, fully manned and equipped, eleven 
steam fire engines, three chemical engines, three hook and ladder trucks, 
one protective wagon and two supply wagons. In reserve, one first-class 
engine, one second-ciass engine, one fire escape and two hook and ladder 
trucks. The fire alarm telegraph system consists of 150 miles of wire and 
140 boxes and attachments. The water supply consists of 954 street hy- 
drants and 202 reservoirs. The force consists of 138 permanent and 
thirty-nine transient men, or 177 in all. The department has in use 23,350 
feet of rubber-lined hose—over a third of a mile for each engine in service 
and in reserve, 


—Of the larger buildings erected in Detroit last year the estimated cost 
was as follows: One over $100,000; 1 over $50,000; 30 under $50,000 
and over $20,000 ; 34 under $20,000 and over $10,000 ; 107 under $10,000 
and over $5000; 468 under $5000 and over $1000. The following is a 
classification: Dwellings, 1247; churches, 8; stores, 133; barns, 210; 
planing mill, 1; lumber shed, 1; school-houses, 4; carpenter shops, 6; 
warehouses, 19 ; hospital, 1 ; bank buildings and offices, 1 ; cigar factory, 
I; cooper shops, 4; greenhouses, 3; art loan building, 1 ; casket manu- 
factory, 1; railroad depot, 1; boiler shops, 2; home for old ladies, 1; 
plumbing shop, 1; fish hatchery, 1; zoological garden, 1; chair factory. 
1; fuel and other offices, 10; meat markets, 4; tailor shops, 3 ; bottling 
works, 1; fuel sheds, 10; yeast manufactory, 1 ; wire and iron works, 1} 
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carpet cleaning works, 1; fire engine house, 1; cracker manufactory, 1 ; 
ary kiln, 1; carriage houses, 3; cigar box manufactory,1; police head- 
quarters, 1; blacksmith shop,1; tobaccco manufactory,1; sheet metal 
works, I. 

_Insurance men in the larger cities should interest themselves in see- 
ing that their fire departments are provided with water towers, which have 
peen introduced in the departments of New York, Chicago and Boston 
with splendid results. They are a comparatively new thing in fire appa- 
ratus, but they have been tested sufficiently to warrant us in saying that 
no city, with any number of buildings of four stories or over, should be 
without one or more of them. One of the best in the market is that 
patented by C. S. Petrie, assistant fire marshal of the Chicago Depart- 
ment, and John Ashworth of the Chicago Fire Department repair shop. 
Particulars, including several views of this piece of apparatus, may be 
obtained by addressing the manufacturers, E. B. Preston & Co., Chicago. 


—The annual conference of the Mutual Assessment Associations of 
Illinois was held at the Pacific Hotel, Chicago, on the 29th ultimo. J. A. 
Stoddard of Chicago presided. Forty associations were represented, 
which showed a membership of 300,000, The object of the joint associa- 
tion is to prevent fraudulent acts of the several organizations and to dis- 
cuss the best methods of collecting assessments. A committee, consist- 
ing of Col. E. T. Phelps of Galesburg, J. W. McCauley of Bloomington 
and D. C. Chase of Chicago, was appointed to investigate and report 
upon existing frauds in the companies, or which may be committed by 
agents and physicians or officers. The following officers were elected : 
President, J. A. Stoddard, Chicago; vice-president, Thomas Lewis, Cairo; 
secretary and treasurer, J. W. McCauley, Bloomington. 


—At a meeting of the board of delegates of the Fireman’s Charitable 
Association of New Orleans, held on Monday, October 13, on the recom- 
mendation of the president a committee of twenty-four members, consist- 
ing of one member from each company, was named for the purpose of 
considering the subject of celebrating the semi-centennial existence of the 
association. The committee will report at a special meeting of the board, 
tobe called at an early day. The event will be the cause of one of the 
grandest celebrations ever witnessed in the Crescent City. The Fireman’s 
Charitable Association was incorporated on March 4, 1835, and consists 
of the twenty-four companies composing the New Orleans Department. 
This celebration taking place during the Exposition will make it one of 
more than ordinary interest, and will add another to the already many at- 
tractions for the visitors. 


—The wholesale druggists met at St. Louis a few days ago, and in their 
discussions brought up the question of insurance, the arguments mainly 
hinging on a remedy to compel the insurance companies to reduce their 
rates, and incidentally the desirability of mutual insurance was debated. 
Queer to say, throughout the discussion the druggists did not think of 
considering the element of security offered by the stock companies as 
compared with the mutuals, but seemed to base the issue altogether on 
the statement that the mutuals appeared to insure at cheaper prices. The 
idea of forming a trade mutual insurance organization was breached, but 
not definitely. A report was adopted denouncing the alleged exorbitant 
rates charged by the insurance companies, and calling upon the National 
Board of Underwriters to consider the rating of the drug trade, and also 
to the adoption of a standard policy. 


—The new method of Mr. Wright of the New England Mutual Life for 
computing life insurance expenses, has received considerable criticism. 
The London Citizen has this to sayin a recent issue: ‘‘ To W. C. Wright, 
actuary to the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company of the 
United States, belongs the honor and glory of striking out an original 
idea. He says ‘that the expenses incurred by any company in a given 
time must be divided into two parts, one being the expense incidental to 
insurance and the other that incidental to investment, which parts are to 
be compared respectively with the insurance claims met and interest re- 
ceipts of the company for the same time ; or, what is equivalent in the lat- 
ter case, the net rate of interest earned after deducting the incidental 
investment expenses may be found.’ According to this notion, if a com- 
pany one year were exceedingly fortunate in suffering no death claims, 
the rate of expenditure would come out infinitely great, no matter how 
small might be the actual amount of cash disbursed. Surely this reductio 
ad absurdum is a sufficient condemnation of the new patent method. More 
than any other that we know, it would tell against young companies and 





companies doing a large new business.” It is possible to still further re- 
duce Mr. Wright’s test to absurdity by applying it to an insolvent or 
comatose organization in process of winding up. The payment of claims 
with such a company must, of course, be large compared with the ex- 
penses, for the important factor of business expense would then be elimi- 
nated. Doubtless the application of Mr. Wright’s test to a retiring life 
company of this sort would place it ahead of any live and progressive life 
insurance institution. ; 


—In our issue of September 25, we printed a tabular statement showing 
the financial condition of fifty-six British insurance companies, and th 
business transactions for the year 1883. By inadvertence this was credit 
by us to The Insurance Blue Book instead of to The Finance Chronic 
and Insurance Circular, whose compilation it was. Because we uninte 
tionally credited these statistics to the wrong source, the editor of T), 
Chronicle, etc., has seen fit to speak harshly of the fact in his journ 
An original compilation is such a rare thing with him, he evidently thin! 
that when he has been safely delivered of such a table the name of ! 
paper should fill the trump of fame for years to come. Weare somewhat 
of statistical cranks ourselves, and often see the results of our labors ap- 
propriated by the English papers without any recognition whatever, but 
we never growl—if we can enlighten our brethren of the foreign press at 
any time we are glad to doso. But we regret not having given The 
Chronicle, etc., due credit for the table referred to; it is so seldom we 
find anything in The Chronicle, etc., worth reproducing that it becomes 
all the more important that we should acknowledge those matters that we 
do extract from its columns. 


—The following from a Chicago daily, The Times, will show how the 
building laws of that city are (?) enforced: ‘‘ The house which had been 
moved from the town of Lake, and had been blocking Dgshiel street for 
sometime, is now safely anchored in the city, north of Thirty-ninth street, 
in defiance of the city ordinances, and also the threats of the authorities to 
tear itdown. It was moved on Sunday, it appears, and, being on private 
property, is beyond the power of the city This is but one of the many 
illustrations of the utter ridiculousness of the city’s building ordinances, 
which, while they forbid the moving or erection of wooden buildings, 
make no provision whatever for cases of the kind in question. A person 
may erect a block of wooden buildings, and unless he is detected at the 
time, the authorities are powerless to interfere ; and if detected the result 
is not very different, for the most that can be done is to arrest the parties 
and fine them from day to day, and the fines are just as easily set aside as 
imposed. This, perhaps, explains why it is that wooden buildings are 
going up all over the city, and without any apparent interference on the 
part of the building department. The defect is with the ordinances, and 
not with those who are supposed to enforce them.” 


—The following report of the recent meeting of the Insurance Journal- 
ists’ Association at Philadelphia is taken from The Philadelphia Com- 
mercial List: ‘ The third annual meeting of the Insurance Journalists’ 
Association of the United States was held at the office of The American 
Exchange and Review, corner Fourth and Walnut streets, on Thursday 
afternoon, principally for the transaction of routine business and election 
of an executive committee. The following were elected members of the 
executive committee for the ensuing year: J. H.C. Whiting, chairman, 
American Exchange and Review, Philadelphia; Franklin Webster, The 
Chronicle, New York; Frank W. Ballard, The Review, New York ; Wm: 
H. Smith, United States Review, Philadelphia ; Charles D. Lakey, Insur- 
ance, New York; R. R. Dearden, United States Review, Philadelphia- 
In the evening, dinner was prepared in one of the spacious private dining- 
rooms of the Hotel Lafayette. The elegance of the furniture and decora- 
tions,’and the handsome appearance of the table, was a surprise to the con- 
noisseurs of such good things, who expressed their admiration of 
Manager Maltby’s good taste, and after a few hours’ acquaintance with the 
edibles and viands, concluded that Philadelphia could serve a better quiet 
little dinner than they ever had the privilege of enjoying at Delmonico’s or 
elsewhere on'this or the other side of the water. Interesting discussions were 
indulged in relative to laws and the necessary action to be taken during 
the coming winter with members of the variéus legislatures, to repeal old 
laws and enact new ones in the interest of insurance companies and 
assured, and other matters of vital importance ; especially how to remedy 
the present general depression in fire insurance—all tending to the inter- 
est and general welfare of the insurance business.” 
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Net Last Latest SALE 
to: Book DivipENnD ‘oF STOCK. 
33 Par. 
s 8 Capital Value of 
NAME OF COMPANY.) "3 | pig por Stock 
Ss * | Per $100, Price 
wi Fan.%.| Date. |\PerCt.| Date. | (Per 
1884. Cent.) 
$500,000 | $125.64 | Jan.,’83| 10 | -------- 200 
200,000} 161.85 | July, 84 5 senceess | 150 
400,000} 252,62 |*July, "84 5 |June 4,'84| 150 
American Exchange-.-..- 100 200,000] 127.64 |*July, 84 s |Mar. 5,’84| 113 
Broadway ecoaieaes : WORE 25 200,000 | 265.57 |*Aug. ’34 7__ |Sept. 3,84] 175 
Brooklyn ......---------- 17 153,000] 233.69 |*July,’84| 734 |May 1,’84) 170 
200,000 | 109.14 | Jan., "84 5 > aeons Too 
200,000 | 372.19 | July, '84 7% | ------;- | 220 
300,000} 243.31 |*July,’84] 5  |July28,’84) 150 
210,002 | 182.99 |*Aug. ’84 s  |Apr. 9,784 120 
250,000} 146.59 |*July, 84 5 |Apr.16,"84 125% 
200,000] 170.50 |tMay, '84 2 |July18,’84| 120 
Commercial .- <a 200,000} 122.89 |*Jan,. ’84 3% |Julyrz,’83) 90 
Continental .. --| 100 1,000,000} 266.18 *July,’ 84 7-70|Uct. 15,84) 223 
Eagle ......- aetipaaal 40 300,000 | 326.11 | *Oct.’84 7% |Oct. 27,84) 243 
Empire City...---------- 100 200,000} 127.89 | July,’84 3. |Apr.30.’84| 80 
Zachenge v 30 200,010] 136.59 |*Aug. 84 3% |Oct. 244,83 100% 
Farragut 50 200,000} 141.59 |*July, 84 5 |Aug.13,’84| 1003 
Firemens....------------ 17 204,000] 124.92 | July,’84) 4 Aug.18,’84) 83 
Firemans Trust......---- 10 150,000] 111.49 sfun as 3% |Dec.r2,'83| 79 
Franklin and Emporium.} roo 200,000] 156.41 |*July,’84 6 |Septr1,’84) x12 
German American 100 1,000,000 | 268.50 |* July, ’84 7 = |Oct. 6,’84 215 
Germania .....-.-- os 50 1,000,000 | 181.79 oJuly 8 5 |Sept22,’84) 135 
Glens Falls.......------- 10 200,000 | 431.28 |*July,’84/ 5 |June 5,'83/ 225 
Globe ........ 50 200,000} 155.03 i A 5s |Apr. 8,784 110 
Greenwich -.. 25 200,000} 232.41 |tJuly, "84 7% duly25,,83 290 
Guardian ......-- 100 200,000} 107.34 |*Jan., 84 3 ept. 3,84) 60 
Hamilton ....-..----- =e 150,000] 174.11 |*July,’84 5 | July2r.’84) 110 
Hanover -....-.-.-.---. --- 50 1,000,000] 177.73 |*July,’84 5  |Oct. 25,’84) 130 
HORN --22ccccce~onecoe- 100 | 3,000,000] 155.44 |*July,’84) 5 | Oct. 27,'84) 130 
Howard.-......---------- 50 500,000} 103.83 | July,’83} 3 |Sept2r.’84) 55 
W6VING <.02~.ccccocceseee 100 200,000] 102.10 | July,’83] 23% |Junez23,’84|/ 60 
Jefferson ....----------- 30 200,010] 242.35 |*Sept.’84 5 |Sept17,’84) 120% 
Kings County..........- 20 150,000| 232.44 |*Julv,’84| 10 July:3.,83 201 
Knickerbocker ......--.- 30 210,000] 143.62 |*July,’84| 3 ept 30,84] go 
La Fayette-.-- 100 150,000] 140,06 |*July,’84| 5 |Apr.r15,’84| 10234 
Long Island...- 50 300,000} 134.54 |*July, 34 5 |Oct.22,°84] 104 
Lloyds Plate Glass 2... . 100 100,000 99-53 |.------ = | eae |Nov. 1,’82] 120 
Manuf’rs and Builders ...| 100 200,000] 170.85 |*July,’84} 3 |Oct.415,’84| 100 
Mechanics .....---...--- 50 250,000] 133.00 |*July,’84/ 5 |Auge7,’84| 112 
Mechanics and Traders..| 25 200,00c | 133.53 |*July,’83} 5 |Aug. 7,’84| 50 
Mercantile -...--...----- 5° 200,000} 109.94 |*Jan.,’84| 3 |July23,’84| 63 
Merchants -....--------- 50 200,000] 177.33 | July,’84| § |Sept20,’84| 100 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000} 140.86 ay 10 |June2’84| 160 
WeRtHE. ccccccccconcces 50 200,000} 136.62 |*July,’84| 5 |Jan.22,’84| 110 
Nassau......- 50 200,000 | 182.58 |*July,’34 5 |July 30,’84) 145 
National 37% 200,000} 136.76 |*July,’84 4 |Mar.27,’84| 93% 
New York Bowery-...... 25 300,000} 217.34 |*July,’84| 6 |Sept26,’84| 148% 
New York Equitable ....| 35 210,000] 262.14 |*July,’84 6 |Mar.11,’84) 150 
New York Fire.........- 100 200,000} 135.10 |*Aug. '84 4 |Sept26,’84) 85 
Niagara....------------- 50 500,000} 164.84 |*July,’84| 5 |Aug.13,’84| 123 
North River...... eseccce] 95 350,000} 128.21 |*Oct.,’84| 4 |Aug. 7,984) 110 
ific ....-------------- 25 200,000} 287.87 |*July,’84| 7 |Junez6,’84) 175 
Park ..----------------- 100 200,000] 137.35 |*July,’84| 5 |Mar. 5,’84| 105 
Peoples. -.-------------- 5° 200,000} 153-39 |*July,’ 84 5 |Jan.10,’83| 115 
Peter Cooper 20 150,000} 235.29 |*July,’84| 6 |Aug. 7.’84) 150 
Phenix ...... 5° 1,000,000] 168.62 |*July,’84| 5 |Oct.15,’84| 131% 
Rochester German......- 50 200,000] 167.66 |*Jan.,’84| 5 eres ae 
Utgers ~.------- oneeeee 25 200,000} 181.63 |*July, 84 5 Aug.16,’84| 121 
dard --| 5° 200,000} 160.51 |*July,’84 3% Juseag,'34) = 
Star ..........---------- 109 500,000] 101.33 A uly,"81| 4 |Oct. 2,'84| 56 
Sterling ..--------------- 100 350,000 | 107.04 | Aug.,"84| 2 |[Oct.17,'84| 56 
Stuyvesant...... hivovwwe 25 200,000] 163.51 |*July,’84| 5 utr 115 
Union .-...... eoccceccore 100 100,000] 116.35 |*July,’84| 3 |---------- | 105 
United States.....--.--. 25 250,000 / 190.68 |*July,’84 5 July30,’84) 125 
Westchester....---..--.- 10 300,000 167.52 |*Aug. "84 5 |\Mar.22,’84! 125 
Williamsburgh City...-.. 5° 850,000] 273.37 |*July,’84| 10 216 














|Sept 17,'84) 
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* Semi-annual. 
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y- 
$ One per cent each month. 
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Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage. 





Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 











































































































» Net Last Se 
33 book Divipenp $35 
+, alue o AID, 
NAME OF COMPANY. | 8 | afita? |" Socy” NaF 
$y aid up. ferteo °—| ss¥ 
,° Fan. 1, J sé 
1884. Date. \Per Ct, sy 
tna, Hartford........-..--.----- -|$100 | $4,000,000 | $181.74 |+ July,” 6 
American, Boston...... <ES ee 300, 141.27 *huly "bp 20 
American, Newark....-.-- ma Ss 600,000} 238.90 | Mar..’s« | - 128 
American, Philadelphia-...........| 100 400,000 | 237.89 |*Apr..g, “ | 1 
American Central, St. Lo 1 600,000 137.01 *July, "84 4 170 
Atlantic F. and M., Providence 200,000} 102.94 |* July, ’83 4 soe 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh 250,000 | 131.42 |*July,’84 3 sss 
California, San Francisco 600,000} 118.80 |t July,’84 3 136 
Citizens, Pittsburgh... .-.--- $00,000} 105.39 |* Jan., "84 3 17> 
Commercial, San Francisco... 100 200,000] 153.48 |t July,’84 . & 
Concordia, Milwaukee...... 100 200,000 | 144.81 fais, "84 b 
Connecticut, Hartford....... «---| 100 1,000,000 | 128.24 |* July, ’84 4 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit... 30 300,000} 198.21 |*July,’84 7 
Eliot, Boston........---- pcmnnmnaad 100 200,000 | 144.32 |* Oct.,’83 4 
Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 10 300,000} 117.15 |*Jan,, "34 ; 
Fire Association, Philadelphia......| 50 §00,000| 262 90 |*July, ’84| 20 
Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia| roo 200,000] 125.31 |*July, 84 3 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco-....- 100 750,000} 125.94 |t July, ’84] 3 > 
Firemens, Baltimore ..-..----.------ 18 378,000} 118.79 |*July, ’84| ° a 
Firemens, Dayton....-.------ 20 250,000] 107.29 | Jan.,’84 2 y 
Firemens, Newark.-.-..------ 25 500,000] 246.39 |*Jan.,’841 °6 Zz é 
First National, Worcester. 100 200,000 92.81 | F »b., 83 3 
Franklin, Philadelphia... 100 400,000 | 312.57 |t July, “s4 5 
German, Pittsburgh....- 50 200,000, 150.52 |*Julv,’84 é 
Germania, Newark....-.-.--------- go 200,000] 102.16 | July, ’7 | 3 
Girard F. and M., Philadelphia--.--. 100 300,000] 288.42 |* July,’84 6 z 
Hartford, Hartford.........-.------ 100 1,250,000 | 206.69 |*} ° '2- 10 2 
Home Mutual, San Francisco...-.... 100 300,000} 184.01 |t Ju.y,o4| 1 u 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10° 3,000,000 | 207.07 3 he 84 | tc 3t 
Ins, Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000] 209.82 |* July &, 
Manuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh.| 50 250,009] 133.89 |*July, e. 
Manufacturers F. and M., Boston..| 100 500,000] 214.08 | Oct., | 4 go 
Mechanics, Philadelphia......-.---- 25 250,000/ 142.16 |*July,’ 4 160 
Mercantile Cleveland-....-.--.--.-- 20 200,000} 143.39 july, 84 5 mr 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston} 100 400,000] 119.62 |*May,’84 5 135 
Merchants Providence 50 200,000 | 127.56 |*Jan., ’84 2 100 
Merchants, Newark....-..------.-- 25 400,000] 194.46 |*;uly,’84 5 150 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit.....-.-. 5° 200,000] 117.57 | ......-. S 105 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..| .. 200,c00 | ..... *July, 84 5 Hs 
National, Hartford.......-.--..- 100 1,000,000} 145.41 |*fuly, 84/4 5 108 
Neptune F. and M., Boston......-. 100 300,000] 125.17 |*Apr., '84 5%4a| 115 
New Orleans Ins. Co...........-... 50 500,000] 109.02 '*June, 84 5 108 
Mewark, WOWSR..ccccecs-<cccccce one 250,000| 212.28 | Jan.,’83/] 10+ 135 
New Hampshire, Manchester. 100 §00,000| 141.23 |*Jan., "84 4 147 
North American, Boston--....--..-- 100 200,000 | 132.73 |*Apr.,’84| 5 113% 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee} 100 600,000} 139.12 | July,’84 5 140 
Orient, Hartford.......... ----.--- 100 1,000,000} 107.05 |* July, ’83 4 | 8 
Pennsylvania, Phila..-.-.-.- ecco] 360 400,000 | 324.45 |*Mch.,’84| 5 205 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh......-.-.| 50 200,000] 110.55 |*July,’84 4 | 16 
Peoples, Pittsburgh.......-. <oosl OD 200,000] 145.02 |* July, '84 4 | 154 
Phoenix, Hartford..........- ----| 100 2,000,000} 101.09 t July, ’84| 3%.) 160 
Prescott, SOR. nccccccingve wencce 100 200,000/ 107.22 | Apr., 84 3 ' 100 
Providence-Washington, Prévidence| 50 400,000 | 104.29 |*July,’83] 4 104 
Reading, Reading-...........----- 10 250,000] 150.97 |*July,’84| 4 740 
Security, New Haven... -| 50 200,000] 115.35 |*July, "84 3 | .00 
Shoe and Leather, Boston.....-..-- 100 600,000 | 100.59 | Oct.,’8r| 5 3 78% 
Springfield t. and M.. Springfield ..| 100 1,000,000} 140.09 |* July, ’84 5 “| 170 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia-...-... 50 400,000 | 202.08 |*July, ’84 8 264 
St. Paul F, and M., St. Paul Too 500,000} 148.89 |*July, ’84 5 125 
Sun, San Francisco............--.- a 300,000] 113.14 | uly, ’84 | 21%! 107% 
Traders, Chicago......-.-.- 100 500,000] 172.37 |t July, 84 2% | 131 
Union, Philadelphia......- 10 1,000,000} 102.61 |*Jan., ’84 4 2% 
Union, San Francisco-..-.-..------ 100 750,000] 120,81 |tJuly, ’84 3 HK 
United Firemens, Philadelphia.....| 10 300,000] 123.35 |*Mch.,’84 6 160 
Washington, Boston........------.- loo 1,000,000} 118,38 | Apr., ’84 5 5 
Western, Pittsburgh.-........--.... 50 300,000| 137.30 | May, ’84 3 22 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
British America, Toronto 50 $500,000 | $188.61 |*Jan.,’ 83 5 | 112% 
WE, TAUB, ccccccocccncscses 20 400,000 | 150.91 |* July, ’83 | 12 135 
English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
Pee Amount 
NAME OF COMPANY. =| Value of | of7i4, Lares Price. 
Stock. Share. 
£ £ £ 5. da. 
Clow of Teeth. ocarcccucccccceecese to I on 18 10 
Commercial Union............. on 50 5 20 “ o- 
Fire Insurance Association.......... 10 2 2 10 -- 
GORGIED. .ocecceecvcescocccoeccoees 120 50 63 on 
Imperial Fire... 100 25 147 a o- 
Lancashire........ 20 2 5 a - 
CY eee 10 2 ‘aaa 15 - 
Liverpool and London and Globe... 20 2 23 oe e 
London Assurance..........-.---..- 25 12% 59 ow - 
London and Lancashire Fire........ 25 2% 4 13 ® 
London and Provincial.............. 20 I I oe - 
North British and Mercantile.....-.. 50 16% 25 11 3 
 ivececccncvsmedcosscesccece 100 5 45 15 -- 
Norwich Union..............- 100 12 110 os - 
Phoenix... con oo 255 =e -- 
+ ee oo 10 I 2 5 3 
_O* SERENE. 20 3 28 17 6 
Scottish Union and National........ 20 I 3 13 é 
United Fire Re-Insurance.......... 20 8 1I 10 - 
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